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STATEMENT OF FOCUS 



The Wisconsin Research ai d Development Center for Cognitive Learning 
focuses on contributing to a better understanding of cognitive learning by 
children and youth and to the improvement of related educational practices. 

The strategy for research and development is comprehensive. It Includes 
basic research to generate new knowledge about the conditions and processes 
of learning and about the processes of Instruction, and the subsequent devel- 
opment of research -based instructional materials, many of which are designed 
for use by teachers and others for use by students. Th^se materials are tested 
and refined in school settings. Throughout these operations behavioral scien- 
tists, curriculum experts, academic scholars, and school people interact, In- 
su: Ing that the results of Center activities are based soundly on knowledge of 
subject matter and cognitive learning and that they are applied to the Impro f e- 
ment of educational practice. 

This Technical Report is from the ‘eer Group Pressures on Learning Project 
in Program \, General objectives of the Program are to generate new knowl- 
edge about concept learning and cognitive skills, to synthesize existing knowl- 
edge, and to develop educational materials suggested by the prior activities. 
Contributing to these program objectives, this project is directed toward Iden- 
tification of the effects of peer group pressures on the utilization of concepts 
already learned and on the learning of new concepts. 
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abstract 



Age trends In conformity and Independence were Investigated In 
an Asch kind of conformity situation with 366 children from the First, 
Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth Grades, Three types of stimuli were used: 
visual judgments, opinion statements, and delay of gratification 
preferences. Age-trends were observed for unanimous peer pressure, 
adult influence, and peer pressure with social support from a partner. 
Unanimous peer pressure yielded, In general, decreasing conformity 
across age, being more pronounced for males than for females. Adult 
influence declined ever age for both sexes. Social support from a 
partner who gave correct or medal answers reduced conformity to a 
constant low level across all ages. It was concluded that mechanisms 
of group influence are highly similar across age, and that age-trends 
may reflect variations In situational factors associated with age dif- 
ferences . Hence, the variable of age may be of limited value, In It- 
self, In studying peer influence. Direct investigation of situational 
variables associated with conformity — and only indirectly with age- 
might be a more useful research strategy. 



INTRODUCTION 



In a recent exhar ave survey of research 
on peer interaction Hartup (1970) dlrcussed 
available data dealing with age trends in so- 
cial Influence. Concluding the section on 
peer influence, he states, "... it is remark- 
able that the research is so thoroughly con- 
sistent In showing that the functional relation 
between age and peer conformity Is curvilinear, 
and that middle childhood is generally the 
period of greatest responsiveness to norma- 
tive influence horn peers [p. 411). M 

These data from age-trend studies are in- 
terpreted by Hartup (1970) as supporting 
Piaget's (1932) conception of social s:ages. 
Piaget suggested that children pass from a 
presoclal or egocentric stage to a stage of 
absolute conformity to social rules lasting 
from ages 5 to 8. The second stage gradually 
gives way around age 10 to essentially mature 
conceptions of social norms. From this stage 
conception, one could predict Increasing con- 
formity to peer influence lr ' ^rly childhood, 
peaking at age 5-8, then decreasing and re- 
maining at a relatively low level. A closer 
look will disclose some difficulties In the 
application of Piagetlan theory to the area of 
conformity. 

By adapting Plaget'r (1 93 2) theory of moral 
development to conformity, Costanzo and Shaw 
(1 966) offered an explanation for their curvi- 
linear findings. The period of greatest con- 
formity In their study occurred at age 1 1-13, 
yet they used Piaget's description of the stage 
occurring at age 5-8 for an explanation of this 
high conformity. Piaget's stage explanation 
was applied to the wrong age. Furthermore, 
a careful reading of Piaget Indicates that the 
Implications of his Ideas for conformity are 
quite equivocal. According to Piaget (1932), 

In the second stage of social development 
(age 5-8) the child ”... begins *o want to 
play In conformity with certain rules received 
from the outside. . . From the moment that the 
child begins to imitate the rules cf others, no 







matter how egocentric In practice his v -ay may 
be, he regards the rules of the goi ,e as sacred 
and untouchable; he refuses to alb?, thosc- 
rules and claims that any modification, even 
If accepted by general opinion , v >u hi ce wrong." 
[P. 54, emphasis ours.l 

Contrary to the Interpretations of Costanzo 
and Shaw (1966) and of Hartup (1970), then, 
Piaget's theory does net Imply that suscepti- 
bility to influence will be high, but that chil- 
dren at this stage (age 5-8) will be extremely 
rigid in following rules— even to the point of 
being Independent of peer influence that at- 
tempts to change the rules . Hence, whether 
one can conclude, on the basis of Piaget's 
theorv i that conformity should be high or low 
at this stage (age 5-8) remains somewhat un- 
clear. Norms and rules seem to be very ex- 
plicit at this early age, which makes conformity 
pressure easier to exert. Greater adherence to 
norms at this time might occur, then, without 
necessarily being the result of greater "influ- 
enceabiJity" at this age. Piaget's description 
of the nature of norms at this stage also 
clearly suggests that under ct :taln conditions 
the child wll 1 be Independent of the group 
In Hartup's (1970) review some Inconsis- 
tencies In the existing data concerning the 
curvilinear relation predicted (perhaps Incor- 
rectly) from Piagetlan theory are noted; peak 
conformity occurring as early as 9 years and 
as late as 15 years has beer, reported. Hattup 
used three studies (Constanzo 6< Shaw, 1966; 
lscoe, Williams, 6r harvey, 1963, 1964) as a 
basis for concluding that age and conformity 
are related In a curvilinear fashion. These 
three studies deserve further critical discussion. 

Iscoe, Williams, and Harvey (1 963), In a 
normative study of the age-conformity relation- 
ship, found that conformity on a click-counting 
task Increased from age 7-9 to 11-13 for both 
males and females. Males showed increasing 
conformity up to age 1 5 , while conformity de- 
creased for females from the 11-13 peak to age 
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15. A second study 0.964) bv the same authors 
failed to replicate this sex difference. 

Both Negro and white cMldren'participated 
in the second study, Combining scores across 
all subjects, mean conformity over age was 
curvilinear, peaking at age 12, But an analy- 
sis of variance yielded a significant interac- 
tion between ace and race. Examination of the 
age-conformity relation separately by race 
showed the expected curvilinear relation only 
for Negro subjects (lscoe, Williams, & Harvey, 
1964, p. 4 57, Figure 3) , Conformity for Negro 
children increased from age 7 to 9, and then 
decreased. For white children replication of 
the 1 963 study was, however, questionable. 
Conformity decreased from age 7 to 9, increased 
to age 12, and then decreased to age 15. These 
differences appear to be quite small, but means 
tests were not reported. It is possible that the 
statistical significance of these findings (only 
£ tests were reported) was due entirely to age 
changes occurriny in the Negro sample. Both 
the 1963 and 1 964 studies reported higher con- 
formity for white females than for white males, 
but the second study found a reversal of this 
sex difference for Negroes. 

In the third study used by Hartup (1970) in 
his review, Costanzo and Shaw (1966) reported 
a strong curvilinear relation between age and 
conformity. Conformity increased from age 
7-9 to 11-13, with a continuous decrease 
thereafter through ages 15-17 and 19-21. In 
addition, questionnaire data were obtained on 
subjects' perception of the cause of disagree- 
ment between themselves and other group mem- 
bers . Fiequency of reasons attributed to self 
for disagreement with the group closely paral- 
leled the conformity-age relation, yielding a 
point-bi serial correlation n f .87 with conform- 
ity. Costanzo and Shaw interpre* their findings 
as being consistent with Piaget’s analvsis. 

They suggest that the data reflect an increas- 
ing awareness of soc A pressure up to a^e of 
puberty, with a corresponding decrease in self- 
confidence. Decrease in conformity in post- 
adolescence and early adulthood results, in 
their view, from Increased self-confidence as 
one learns to cope effectively with his social 
environment. 

The Costanzo and Shaw (1966) results rep- 
resent th** etrongest and clearest evidence In 
the literature for 6 curvilinear relation between 
age and conformity: no significant sex differ- 
ences appeared, and results were nicely but- 
t;e*ssed with plausible questionnaire data. 
Unfortunately, there is a serious methodologi- 
cal problem in the study. Using a line-jud?- 
rr.ertt task, they reported only two errors in 
their entire sample on a total of 480 pre-experl- 
mental, non-pressu"e trials . They assert that, 
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"This result indicates that the errors made 
under pressure conditions cannot be attributed 
to the difficulty of the task" (Constanzo & 
Shaw, pp. 970-971). 

A careful examination of Consianzo and 
Shaw's (1966) procedure shows that the con- 
clusion is unjustified. In groups of four, 
subjects received general instructions on us- 
ing a modified Crutchfield conformity appara- 
tus. Following these instructions , " ...each 
person was assigned the number '4'. When 
the Experimenter was sure that everyone under- 
stood the Instructions, five practice trials 
were administered ... " (p. 970) All trials 
must have been presented with the subject 
answering fourth, precedecTby three simulated 
subjects giving the correct answers, since 
five "nonpressure trials for each of the 96 
subjects yields the 480 ludgme ts reported. 
Task difficulty was therefore not controlled: 
conformity to the simulated group's correct 
answers on these trials could have masked 
ege differences in task difficulty or in atten- 
tion. Differences In the line lengths were 
quite small (1/4 inch) — which suggests that 
the discrimination task n ay have been some- 
what difficult. Information on task difficulty 
is crucial for interpretation of the results, 
since the conformity measure was simply the 
average number of errors In discrimination at 
each age level, rather than the difference 
score between responses given alone and un- 
der group pressure . 

Subsequent to llartup's review of the Litera- 
ture, two other pertinent experiments have 
appeared by Hoving and coworkers (Hamm & 
Moving, 1969; Hoving, Hamm, & Galvin, 

19C9). Results of these studios seriously 
question Hartup's conclusions regarding curvi- 
linec.rity of the age-conformity relationship. 
Hoving and colleagues noted incons lstencies 
in age-conformity results across studies; for 
example, both Berenda (1950) and Hoving 
(1964) have reported a linear decrease in con- 
formity across limited age ranges, in contrast 
to results of studies cited earlier. Compari- 
son of the tasks emp'oyed in the several 
studies led Hoving, et a ].. (1969), to suggest 
a means of resolving these conflicting results 
They noticed ‘.hat one factor has apparently 
varied considerably across studies — degree of 
ambiguity of the task. Ambiguity was defined 
in terms of the clarity with which the pressure 
group's position differed from the objectively 
correct alternative. HovJng, et al . (1069), de- 
signed a study using a visual judgment task, 
and varied the discriminabillty of the objec- 
tively correct alternative. Results of the study 
disclosed that: (a) on an unambiguous task 
conformity decreased through Grades 2, 5, and 
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8; (b) on an ambiguous task conformity was, 
however, positively related to age; and (c) on 
a task of Intermediate ambiguity th? conformity- 
age relation was curvilinear, similar to that 
reported by Costanzo and Shaw (1966) and 
Iscoe, o t al . (1963) . 

The measure of conformity in the Hoving, 
et al . (1 969), study was mean judgment error 
under group pressure corrected by mean error 
on a non-pres su>*e control series, whei<- each 
subject answered alone. For the completely 
ambiguous condition "error" correction was 
therefore somewhat arbitrary. Because of this 
problem, Hamm and Hoving (1969) replicated 
the completely ambiguous condition using 
autokinetic Judgments as the task. Subjects 
were 7-, 10-, and 13-year olds. As in the 
first study, conformity increased with age. 

Hoving, et al . (1969), interpreted their re- 
sults in terms of "normative - and "informa- 
tional 1 motivational systems. They pos». a "need 
to be correct" and a "need tor peer approval, " 
both of which are assumed to increase with age. 
These needs cresumably reflect the accumula- 
tion of experience gained through social learn- 
ing . The observed decrease in coni'irmlty over 
age on unambiguous items is due to the in- 
creasing need to be correct; Line increase in 
conformity over age on ambiguous l* s is a 
function of increasing need for peer approval. 
Degree of ambiguity of the task is important 
in understanding the age-conformity relation, 
according to Hoving, et a 1 . (1969), because 
older subjects view the two motivational sys- 
tems as being inter-related. That is, being 
correct is increasingly linked to peer approva. . 
In the absence of an obviously correct answer, 
older subjects can serve both needs by conform- 
ing; when a clearly correct answer is available, 
older subjects can serve both needs by remain- 
ing independent. 

These' investigators stop short, however, of 
offering a clear interpretation for the interme- 
diate ambiguity condition. They suggest that 
a partially ambiguous Judgment reduces the 
need to be correct, and at the sane time is 
compatible with the need for approval, it is 
nat clear how this explanation could account 
for a curvilinear relation between conformity 
and age without additional assumptions aoout 
the rate of increase in approval and accuracy 
needs or the consequences of conflict between 
two needs . 

Several Important Issues concerning the age- 
conformity relation are still unresolved. Con- 
formity to peer Influence does not appear to be 
a simple, curvilinear function of age as con- 
cluded by Hartup (1970); the shape of the rela- 
tion changes quite dramatically as a function 



of nature of the task, as Hoving’s research 
nicely demonstrates . A close correspondence 
between peer Influence and developmental 
stages, which could be predicted from Piaget’s 
(1932) theory, has not been convincingly dem- 
onstrated. Another problem concerns the psy- 
chological processes underlying social Influ- 
ence at different stages of development. As 
Hartup (1970) points out, "We do not yet know 
whether there are unique forms of social in- 
fluence occurring in the interaction of children 
with age-mates" (p. 404). The present study 
was designed to further our understanding of 
these Issues by extending and improving 
previous research. Four issues of theoretical 
importance were investigated . 

First, the relation between age and conform- 
ity to peer group norms was scrutinized once 
again, but methodological improvements were 
introduced that should increase confidence in 
the results. In earlier studies the group 
typically gave the same absolute answers 
across all age levels. Differences in subjects’ 
accuracy or understanding of the task at differ- 
ent ages would result in variation across age 
levels of the distance between the pressure 
group and the subject. Several studies have 
shown that distance of the group norm from the 
individual's own position strongly affects de- 
gree of conformity (Allen, 1965). In previous 
developmental studies of conformity the posi- 
ti in of the group norm has not been controlled 
across age. In the present experiment this 
variable v/as held constant by maintaining, at 
ejeh age level, a constant relative distance 
between the position of the group and the 
modal score obtained from subjects' answering 
alone (privately) . 

Second, the ^.fectlveness of social support 
in reducing conformity was investigated across 
age. Social support, i.e., presence of a part- 
ner agreeing with the subject In opposition to 
the pressure group, dramatically reduces con- 
formity for adults, but has not been investi- 
gated with children. Independence produced 
by social support is one of the most stable 
findings in the conformity literature, and has 
cast considerable light or the mechanisms un- 
derlying group influence (Allen & Levine, 

1968, 1969, 1971; Asch, 1951). Marked dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of social support 
in inducing independence across age levels 
would suggest that different psychological 
processes underlie conformity at different ages. 

Third, opinion statements and delay of grati- 
fication preferences were Included as stimuli, 
as well as visual Judgments. Previous studies 
have employed only objective, skill-related 
tasks, such as visual judgments. It is unclear 



how such items relate t<3 the dimension of task 
ambiguity. The Moving, et al . (1969), defini- 
tion of ambiguity is itself rather ambiguous in 
failing explicitly to distinguish between two 
aspects of ambiguity. The critical aspect of 
task ombiguity that interacts with age could 
be either: (a) degree of objective correctness 
(and hence empirical verifiability} of responses 
or (b) clarity with which the group's position 
differs from the subject’s own position. In 
using items of low empirical verifiability, 
such as opinion and delay of gratification 
items, and by placing the group norm at a 
position clearly discrepant from the subject's 
position, the present study can help resolve 
this issue . 



Fourth, the present study compares directly 
the relative effect of peer influence ana adult 
or authority influence. Age-trend data on adult 
influence that can be directly compared to peer 
influence have not been obtained on value-free 
judgments (Hartup, 1970), A comparison of 
peer and adult influence may nelp explain pat- 
terns of social influence across age. Similar 
patterns over age for conformity to peers and 
adults would suggest the operation of a general 
"influenceability" factor. Lack of correspond- 
ence over age between conformity to peer and 
adult influence sources would suggest that dif- 
ferential changes across age of the social rela- 
tionship between the individual and the two in- 
fluence sources might account for age trends. 
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II 

METHOD 



SUBJECTS 



DESIGN 



Subjects were 366 children enrolled In the 
First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth Grades of the 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, school system. The 
sample includes! 58 First Graders (29 males 
and ?9 females), 110 Fourth Graders (55 males 
and 55 females), 114 Seventh Graders (S9 
males and 55 females), and 84 Tenth Graders 
(44 males and 40 females). 



APPARATUS 

A standard Crutchfield (1955) apparatus was 
used to measure conformity. The apparatus con- 
sists of five booths, signal lights and answer 
switches in each booth, and a master control 
panel for controlling simulated group answers 
and recording subjects' responses. A slide 
projector and screen In front of the room were 
used to present the Items. Each subject's 
booth contained a panel of 45 green lights, 

In nine rows and five columns. At the left of 
the green lights were five red lights used to 
designate subjects' answering position. Be- 
low the nine columns of answer lights were 
nine switches used fer responding to the vis- 
ual judgments. Above the first five answer 
switches were printed the answers to be used 
for opinion statements: "Strongly Disagree” 

11 Disagree,” "Neither Agree nor Disagree; 1 
"Agree," and " Strongly Agree . " The booths 
were separated by partitions that limited the 
subject’s view to his own panel and the screen 
in front of the room. 

From the master control panel the Exper- 
imenter controlled the signal lights appear- 
irg In each subject's booth. Each cf the 
five subjects was led to believe that he 
alone answered last in turn in the group; 
actually, the Experimenter slm-iated the 
first four responses in a pre-arranged man- 
ner. 




A three-facto r analysis of variance design 
was used. The three factors were; (1) grade 
(First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth), (2) sex 
of subject, and (3) experimental condition 
(unanimous group, social support, and adult 
pressure). In addition, three types of stimuli 
were used (v.sual, opinion, delay o f gratifi- 
cation). Each subject participated In only 
one of t> 2 three experimental conditions de- 
scribed below . 

In ihe Unanimous Group condition the group 
of four (simulated) persons gave extremely In- 
correct or unpopular answers on half the trials 
(pressure trials) prior to the subject’s turn to 
answer. On the other half of the trials the 
answers of the group were correct or popular. 

In the Social Support (partner) condition, 
the first three persons in the group gave the 
same extremely incorrect (or unpopular) an- 
swers on pressure trials as In the Unanimous 
condition, but the simulated subject in posi- 
tion four gave the correct or popular answer, 
in disagreement with the other three subjects. 
On neutral trials all four simulated subjects 
gave the correct or popular answer. 

In the Adult Pressure condition, the follow- 
ing 1 instructions were given to subjects: "To 
make this more Interesting for you, before you 
give your answers 1 will tell you how three 

_ grade teachers (same grade as subject) 

answered the same questions. We gave them 
the same ’questions you will answer. After 
you hear me give your teacher’s answer, 
please turn on the switch which Indicates the 
answer you think Is correct " After reading 
the question for each slide the experimenter 
called aloud the teachers' alleged answer. 

On the pressure trials E announced the same 
extremely Incorrect or unpopular answers given 
by the group In the other two conditions. For 
the other haU of the trials, the correct or pop- 
ular answer was announced. 
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STfMULj 

A series of 24 stimulus items was used: 12 
visual items, 6 opinion items, and 6 delay of 
gratification Items . Half of the items of each 
type received group pressure, and half v/ere 
neutral. Thus, 12 neutral and 12 pressure 
item* were distributed evenly across the stimu- 
lus series. 

Visual items required subjects to match a 
standard visual stimulus with one of nine com- 
parison stimuli. For example, a vertical line 
was matched in length with one of nine similar 
comparison lines. Visual items were answered 
by choosing one of the nine switches corres- 
ponding to the nine comparison stimuli. Opin- 
ion items consisted of statements such as, 
"Kittens make good pets," or "On weekends, 
students my age should be allowed to stay up 
later than on school days." Examples of delay 
of gratification items are, "I would rather have 
a half-dollar today than one dollar tomorrow," 
and "I would rather have one free stick of 
chewing gum today, than wait until tomoriow 
and get 1-1/2 free sticks of chewing gum." 
Opinion and delay of gratification items were 
answered by pressing one of five switches 
Labeled from "Strongly Agree" to "Strongly Dis- 
agree," To prevent confusion the five answers 
also appeared on each of the opinion and delay 
of gratification slides. 

In order to construct group pressure re- 
sponses of constant difficulty across the age 
groups, standardization data were collected 
for the p>ool of items prior to the experiment. 
Visual opinion and delay of gratification items 
were administered to subjects ai dll grade 
levels . After obtaining the diatribution of re- 
sponses at each grade level, items having a 
low variance were selected for use as group 
pressure items in the experiment. For visual 
items, the simulated group’s answer on pres- 
sure trials was located one scale point (on the 
nine-point scale)beyor d the 99th percentile of 
the standardization distributions , calculated 
separately by grade. For opinion and delay of 
gratification items, the pressure group’s an- 
swer was placed at a point beyond the 99th per- 
centile of the distribution whenever possible, 
but due to the greater variability on these items 
and the truncated (S-point) scale, the group's 
pressure response sometimes had to be located 
at the 9Sth percentile of the class distribution. 
For neutral items, the group's answer was lo- 
cated at the modal position of answers given by 
the standardization group. 

Order of items was identical for all three ex- 
perimental conditions, but the exact location of 
group pressure differed somewhat from grade to 
grade, as a function of the criterion described 
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above. The methodological superiority of this 
technique of locating the group response, as 
contrasted to procedures used in other studies, 
should be noted. Standardizing the location of 
the group pressure response according to pri- 
vate answers at each age level assures that 
Item difficulty and variability are controlled, 
a particularly important consideration if one 
wishes to compare data across different age 
groups . 



PROCEDURE 

All subjects participated in two sessions 
approximately 1 week apart. In the first ses- 
sion the experimenter (E) was male; In the 
second the experimenter was female. During 
the first session stimuli were presented Li 
class, and subjects recorded their responses 
privately in a booklet. The experimenter was 
Introduced as making a statewide Survey in 
thu schools. It was emphasized that the pro- 
cedure was not a test, and that teachers would 
not know the answers given. 

Approximately 1 week after the first session, 
subjects were summoned from the classroom in 
same-sex groups of five. Subjects were ran- 
domly selected from the classroom, and each 
group was randomly assigned to one of the 
three experimental conditions. Subjects in the 
Unanimous Group and Social Support conditions 
were seated at the five booths of the conformity 
apparatus, and given instructions and practice 
trials. Practice trials were designed to con- 
vince subjects that each person answered in a 
different position, and that the other lights on 
their panels indicated answers of the other four 
persons. After four practice trials, E questioned 
subjects to make certain they understood the 
procedure, and gave additional instructions as 
needed. Particular care was taken to ensure 
that subjects in the lower grades clearly under- 
stood the task and the operation of the apparatus. 

In the Unanimous Group and Social Support 
conditions subjects were placed in the fifth 
(last) answering position throughout the exper- 
imental session, and responses shown on all 
subjects' panels were henceforth supplied by 
the experimenter. As each slide was presented 
the experimenter read the appropriate question. 

In the case of opinion and delay of gratification 
items, E read the statement as well. Procedure 
for the adult pressure condition differed. Sub- 
jects were simply given instructions on how to 
respond by u9ing the apparatus; they did not 
see responses of other group members. 

Following presentation of the 24 items, a 
questionnaire was administered that assessed 
(in appropriate conditions) perception of the 
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social supporter, reactions to other group mem- 
bers, and knowledge of deception . The Tenth, 
Seventh, and Fourth Graders answered the 
questionnaire by writing the answers them- 
selves; for the First Grade subjects, two 
female Interviewers asked the questions and 
recorded the answers given. 



METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

Data consisted of a mean conformity score 
for each subject, calculated separately for 
each of the three types of items. For visual 
stimuli this score was based on six critical 
items; for opinion and delay of gratification 
stimuli, It was based on three critical Items for 
each. Scores were obtained by taking the dif- 
ference In scale points between the subject's 
public answer to an Item under group pressure, 
and his private answer on the same item given 
during the earlier standardization test. If the 



subject shifted his answer towards the group 
pressure position, it was scored as positive; 

If he moved away from the group, It was scored 
as negative. The algebraic mean of these item 
scores was then computed by type of Item. 

When a subject's answer on the standardi- 
zation session fell on or beyond the pressure 
point on an item, his score for that Item only 
was excluded from the analysis, since he was 
not subjected to group pressure. This occurred 
10 times in the First Grade, 11 times in the 
Fourth, 8 in the Seventh, and once In the 
Tenth Grade, and Involved 16 females and 14 
males. No subject was dropped completely 
from the analysis . 

A harmonic means analysis of variance was 
performed on mean conformity scores for each 
type of Item, and a trend analysis (Grant, 1956) 
conducted across the four grades within each 
condition. Questionnaire data were coded by 
judges, and frequency counts made for the 
four grades. 
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RESULTS 



Summary tables for the analyses of vari- 
ance are reported in Table l . Highly signifi- 
cant Grade and Conditions effects were ob- 
tained with all three types of stimuli. In 
addition, visual items yielded a Condition by 
Sex interaction, and delay of gratification 
items yielded a Sex by Grade Interaction. 

The three-way interaction for delay of grati- 
fication preferences, Conditions by Grade by 
Sex, reached significance. Analysis of vari- 
ance on opinion items yielded a significant 
Conditions by Grade interaction. 



CONFORMITY TO PEERS 

The Unanimous Group condition contains 
data relevant to the controversy about change 
in conformity over age. Due to the presence 
of sex interactions with grade on visual and 
delay of gratification items, trend analysis 
were performed separately for each sex. Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 present mean conformity over age 
for males and females, respectively. Table 2 
summarizes results of trend analyses of these 
means. It should be noted that wide differences 



Table 1 

Analysis of Variance of Mean Conformity Scores 



Source 


df 


Visual Items 
MS F 


Opinion Items 
MS F 


Delay of 
Gratification 
Kerns 

MS F 


Grade (G) 


3 


4.30 


10. 55**** 


12.75 


18.90*** 


4 78 


3.35** 


Condition (C) 


2 


3.47 


8 .50*** 


10.42 


15.44*** 


10.57 


7.41**** 


Sex (S) 


l 


.17 


— 


.36 


— 


.604 


— 


G X C 


6 


.76 


1,86 


2.95 


4.37*** 


1 .21 


--- 


G x S 


3 


.77 


1.90 


.32 


.... 


t .52 


4.57*** 


C x S 


2 


1.75 


4.29** 


.64 


--- 


.32 




G x C x S 


6 


.16 


— 


1.15 


1.67 


3.35 


2.35* 


MSE 


343 


.41 




.67 




1.42 





*£< .05 
**£< .025 
* * *£ < • 005 
****£< .001 
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Fig . 1 . Male Conformity to Peers by Aye 

in variance were observed for the three types 
of items in the Unanimous Group condition: 

.5 38 for visual items; 1.08 for opinion items; 
and 1.59 for delay of gratification items. 

As shown in Figure 1, conformity on visual 
and opinion items decreased for males from 
the First to the Seventh Grade, and then in- 
creased slightly at the Tenth Grade. Trend 
analysis yielded significant quadratic effects 
for male conformity on visual (£ < .001) and 
opinion items (£ < .025). Conformity on vis- 
ual judgments also yielded a linear component 
of marginal statistical significance (£ < .10). 
Trend analysis of conformity on delay of grati- 
fication preferences failed to detect any sig- 
nificant components. 

Mean differences in conformity across age 
for males were testea by the Newman-Keuls 
technique of multiple comparisons (Winer, 
1962). Statistically significant differences in 
conformity was found on visual Judgments be- 
tween the First and Fourth Grades (f> < .01), 
between the First and Seventh Grades (£ < *01), 
and between the First and Tenth Grades ( £ < 
.05). On opinion statements, conformity for 
First Grade males was significantly different 
from the Fourth Grade (£ < .05) and Seventh 
Grade males (p < .05). Differences between 
mean conformity in the Tenth Grade and the 
other grades were not significant. 

For females, conformity showed slight de- 
creases over age on visual and opinion Items 
(Figure 2). Trend analyses failed to yield any 
Significant components for visual, opinion, or 
delay of gratification items (Table 2). 



&•' A Visual 

o o Opinion 

4 * Delay of 




GRADE 



Fig. 2. Female Conformity to Peers by Age 

SOCIAL SUPPORT 

Table 3 presents mean conformity reduction 
produced by the presence of social support at 
each of the four ages studied. Data in Table 
3 represent the mean difference between con- 
formity in the Unanimous condition and in the 
Social Support condition. Larger numbers indi- 
cate more independence, l.e., greater reduc- 
tion in conformity. Social support significantly 
reduced conformity on opinion items at all age 
levels. Results for visual and delay of grati- 
fication items were less consistent. Conform- 
ity reduction on visual items failed to reach 
acceptable levels of statistical significance 
for Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth Grade males , 
a id for Seventh and Tenth Grade females. Cn 
ielay of gratification items, social support 
failed to yield significant conformity reduction 
for Fourth and Tenth Grade males , and for First 
and Tenth Grade females. 

Two lines of evidence suggest, however, 
that inconsistencies in these results reflect 
a ’’bottoming" effect of conformity In the 
Unanimous Group condition . First, examina- 
tion of the Unanimous Group curves {Figures 
1 and 2) will confirm that without exception 
rocial support fails to reduce conformity sig- 
nificantly only at the lowest points on the 
curves. If social support fails to yield sig- 
nificant conformity red ic. ion at a given level 
of conformity, it also fails at all other points 
below that level. Second, means tests within 
the Social Support condition failed to yield a 
single significant, or nearly significant, differ- 
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ence across agg, Therefore, the low level of 
conformity produced by social support does not 
change significantly across age. This evidence 
supports the assertion that failure of social 



support to reduce conformity significantly in 
the present data simply reflects the presence 
of levels of conformity so low that further re- 
duction is not detectable. 



Table 2 



Trend Analysis of Unanimous Group 
Influence by Age for Males and Females 





df 

M 


F 


Visual 

F 

M 


F 


Opinion 

F 

M F 


Delay of 
Gratification 

F 

M F 


Linear 


1/68 


1/63 


3.15* 


1.66 


1.05 


.78 


1.98 


.53 


Quadratic 


1/68 


1/63 


1 2.50*** 


.43 


6.01** 


1.17 


2.59 


2.65 


Cubic 


1/68 


1/63 


.98 


.13 


.11 


.06 


1.60 


.55 


MSE 






.31 


.82 


.999 


1.13 


1.74 


1.46 


*£< .10 


**£< , 


,025 


***£< .001 

















Table 3 








Mean Conformity Reduction by Social Support Across Age 








Type of Item 


Opinion^ 


Delay of 


Grade 




Visual 


Gratification 


1 


Males 


.45* 


.83*** 


1 . 62*** 




Females 


.80*** 


.01 


4 


Males 


.24 


. S9* ** 


.31 




Females 


.40** 


.84** 


7 


Males 

Females 


.01 

.26 


.30* 


.69* 

.68* 


10 


Males 


.24 


.64*** 


.22 




Females 


.20 


.48 


*£ < .05 


**£< .01 


***£< .005 







NOTE; 

Data represent the mean difference between the Unanimous Group 
and Social Support condition. Fisher's LSD technique was used 
to test differences . All *09ts are one-tailed . 



Data were combined across sex due to lack of significant 
sex Interactions in analyses of various opinion items. 
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ADULT INFLUENCE 

Table 4 presents results of trend analyses 
performed for each sex on adult influence 
scores . Means for males and females are 
presented graphically In Figures 3 and 4, re- 
spectively. Visual items yielded significant 
quadratic trends for males and for females 
{£ < .05 for both) . Adult influence decreased 
sharply for the First to the Fourth Grade, and 
then increased slightly in the Tenth Grade. 



Tests of means indicated that both quadratic 
trends reflected the steep decline of influence 
from the First to Fourth Grades; the First Grade 
in both cases differed significantly from the 
other grades, which did not differ significantly 
from each other. 

A similar pattern of adult influence appeared 
for opinion items, but even more strongly. Fe- 
male data showed a strong quadratic component 
(£ < .001), with nonsignificant linear and cubic 
components. Adult influence declined to a 



Table 4 

Trend Analysis of Adult Influence 
by Age for Males and Females 





Visual 


Opinion 


Delay of 
Gratification 


± f 


F 


F 


F 










M F 


M F 


M F 


M F 



Linear 


1/5 2 


1/49 


2.66 


2.81* 


7.71*** 


3.68* 


1.90 


.12 


Quadratic 


1/5 2 


1/49 


6 . 14** 


5.97** 


8.92*** 


1 2.78*** 


.26 


1.39 


Cubic 


1/52 


1/49 


.06 


1 .54 


1 . 28 


.68 


.61 


1.17 


MSE 






.503 


.33 


.48 


.43 


1.60 


1.42 


*£< .10 




.05 


***£ < 


.01 
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Fig. 3. Adult Influence by Age for Males 
12 
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Fig. 3. Adult Influence by Age for Females 
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low level from the First to Fourth Grades, re- 
mained low through the Seventh Grade, and 
then rose slightly at the Tenth Grade. Male 
data showed significant linear and quadratic 
components (j) < .01 for both). Effects of 
adult influence on male opinion statements 
declined from a higher level in the First Grade 
than for females, and failed to show the slight 
rise In the Tenth Grade that appeared In the 
female data. The significant quadratic com- 
ponent appears to reflect the precipitous drop 
in influence from the First to the Fourth Grade; 
the significance of the linear component is 
apparently due to the continuing decrease. 

As in the Unanimous Group condition, large 
variability occurred with delay of gratification 
items. Despite large mean differences on 
these Items, especially for males, no signifi- 
cant trends were detected. 

PO$TEX°ERIMENTAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

Open-ended responses from the post- 
experimental questionnaire were coded and 
Chi-Squares (Siegel, 1956) were computed for 
the resulting frequencies within each condi- 
tion across the four grades. 

Questions assessing liking for the task and 
subjects' perception of the task as hard or 
easy produced uniform responses throughout 
the sample; subjects liked the task and found 
it easy. Frequencies In the categories 11 Di s — 
liked Task 11 and "It was Hard" were too small 
for Chi-Square analysis. In addition, nearly 
all subjects reported finding that their answers 
had differed from those of their group's or (In 
the Adult Influence condition) teacher’s. 

Costanzo and Shaw (1966) reported a close 
relation between amount of conformity and self- 
or other-attribution of reason for disagreement 
with the pressure group. They found a strong 
positive correlation between conformity and 
blame of self for disagreement. In the present 
study, reasons given for disagreement with the 
majority were coded Into four categories: 

(1) Self Blame, For example, "I was wrong", 
and "1 couldn't see well”; (2) Other Blame. 
Forexample, "They were crazy", and "They 
were goofing off"; (3) People Disagree, For 
example, "Different people see things differ- 
ently," and "They have their opinions, 1 have 
mine"; and (4) Don’t Know and Unclas sifiable . 
In contrast to Costanzo's and Shaw's (1966) 
finding, self-blame responses were so few as 
to require combining with the miscellaneous 
category for analysis. 



In the Unanimous Group condition, responses 
increased with age for the category People Dis- 
agree: 35% of First Grade and 73% of Tenth 
Grade responses were in this category (X 2 - 
13.22; df/6; £< .05). In the Adult Influ- 
ence condition, however, responses Increased 
with age for the Other Blame category. Only 
3% at the First Grade said their teacher was 
wrong, but 37% at Fourth Grade, 60% at Sev- 
enth Grade, and 63% at Tenth Grade C< 2 - 
17.2; df/6; £ < .01). 

Another question asked subjects how they 
thought the group had reacted to them. Older 
subjects decreasingly gave a simple "They 
thought 1 was wrong" attribution in both the 
Unanimous Group and Social Support condi- 
tions. Frequency of this category declined 
from about 50% in the First Grade to 15% in 
the Tenth Grade (X 2 = 16.31, df/6, £ < ,02 for 
Unanimous Group; X 2 = 12.01, df/6, £< .10 
for Social Support). 

Subjects In the Social Support condition 
were asked, (a) If they perceived the partner's 
agreement, (b) If so, could they identify him 
by number, and (c) to give a reason for that 
agreement. Results Indicated that subjects 
were aware of agreeing more often with one 
person uniformly across age (X 2 = 14.10; 
df/6; £< ,05), although younger subjects had 
difficulty remembering who he was. Reasons 
given for the partner's agreement suggested 
thet older subjects were more awaje of the 
implications of pressure on the opinion and 
delay of gratification items than younger sub- 
jects. Frequency of responses In the category 
"We Think the Same, or We are Similar" in- 
creased continuously across grades, going 
from 29% in the First Grade to 76% In the Tenth 
CX 2 = 20. IS: df/6; £< .01). 

A final question assessed suspicion of the 
experimental deception. A lenient criterion of 
suspicion was adopted — responses identifying 
the purpose of the experiment as being, "To 
test for the influence of others," for example, 
was classified as suspicious. A total of only 
eight somewhat suspicious subjects were iden- 
tified in the Unanimous Group and Social Sup- 
port conditions combined, and seven of these 
were in the Tenth Grade. The Adult Influence 
condition fared much worse in the Tenth Grade, 
with 43% cf the subjects classified as sus- 
picious. Interestingly, all but two of them 
were female. Whether this reflected a signifi- 
cant Increase in femir.ine intuition or a growing 
cynicism concerning adults could not be ascer- 
tained. In any case, results of adult influence 
on Tenth-Grade females should be approached 
with caution. 
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IV 

DISCUSSION 



For visual and opinion items results of the 
present experiment were quite clear concern- 
ing trends across age for peer group pressure, 
social support, and adult influence. Conform- 
ity to unanimous peer-group influence de- 
creased over age, though reaching signifi- 
cance only for males. This finding strongly 
supports the data reported by Hoving, Hamm, 
and Galvin (1969). The continuous decrease 
through Grades One, Four, and Seven is en- 
tirely consistent with their data for Grades 
Two, Five, and Eight on unambiguous tasks. 
Present results showed further that having the 
social support of a partner produced noncon- 
formity at all age levels. The data also re- 
vealed clearly that the effect of adult Influ- 
ence decreased sharply over age for both 
sexes, Results indicating the weak impact 
of adults on the older children in our sample 
(Grades 7 and 10) are consistent with findings 
of other studies (Bowerman & Kinch, 1959; 
Coleman, 1961), Finally, our data showed no 
significant age trends as a funrtlon of peer or 
adult preisure on delay of gratification Items, 
though social support did reduce oonformity 
on these items , * 



STAGE-TRAIT HYPOTHESES 

The generally accepted explanations of age 
changes in conformity have been based on 
stage conceptions: degree of " Influenceabil- 
ity M is supposedly determined by which stage 
the child has reached. Costanzo and Shaw 
(1966) and Hartup (1970) have interpreted 
Piaget's (193 2) stage theory of moral develop- 
ment as accounting for the observed curvilinear 
relation between age and conformity. They 
posit that children pass from an egocentric 
stage to a stage of absolute conformity to 
social norms, and finally to a more mature and 
relativistic conception of norm9. Another 
stage-trait conception has been advanced by 
Hoving, et al . (1964), to explain developmental 
changes in conformity. They assume that two 
motives ("need to be correct 1 ' and "need for 
peer approval”) both increase with age, Data 
from the present study have relevance to these 
stage-trait theories of conformity development. 

Results of the present study showed the 
same pattern of oonformity to peers across age 
for types of items differing greatly in stimulus 
ambiguity: objectively verifiable visual items 



*It should be noted that the large variability 
of opinion and delay of gratification items, as 
oompared to visual Items, is in part artifactual. 
Six critical (pressure) visual items were used, 
while only three each of the other types of 
items were used for pressure trials. Conform- 
ity on visual items should have been, therefore, 
more stable, Even so, does not account 
for the large variability on delay of gratifica- 
tion Items , One possible reason for this ex- 



treme variability may be that preferences are 
unstable as objects of social influence, due 
to the absence of physical or social referents, 
Cru.^hfield (1955) failed to find conformity on 
personal preferences, and attributed this fail- 
ure to the extreme subjectivity and isolation 
from group standards of these Judgments, Allen 
and Levine (1 97C> did obtain conformity on 
preferences, but found widely differing varia- 
bility for different types of preference stimuli. 
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and subjective opinion items. An implication 
of the parallel results for visual and opinion 
items clarifies the Hoving, et al . (1969), defi- 
nition of ambiguity and poses some difficulty 
for their theory. Decrease in conformity over 
age appears not to be a function of stimulus 
ambiguity (i , the clarity with which the 
group’s position differs from the objectively 
correct alternative), but rather to be a func- 
tion of 11 social ambiguity” — the clarity with 
which the group's position differs from the 
subject's own position. Age trends may 
therefore reflect differences in norm structure 
(i.e., social ambiguity), rather than develop- 
mental changes in the "need to be correct” 
and the "need for approval." When norms are 
clearly defined and generally agreed upon, 
deviation is more readily recognizable and 
conformity pressure more easily exeited. 

Thus, given equivalent ambiguity of social 
norms across age, level of conformity might 
not change. The present observed decrease 
in conformity over age may reflect the exis- 
tence of more ambiguous norms; that Is, 
norms having a less universal and less ab- 
solute quality. 

The increase in conformity to peers in 
Tenth Grade males is also relevant to devel- 
opmental or stage theories. Despite failure 
to reach significance, this finding is consis- 
tent with research on adults. Adults oonform 
considerably more than did Eighth Graders in 
this study. An increase toward adult levels 
of conformity in the oldest group, therefore, 
is reasonable in view of other data, Hoving, 
et al . (1969), did not include subjects older 
than Grade 8, so our data are not inconsis- 
tent with their results. It Is, however, in- 
consistent with their explanation in terms of 
the cumulative development through reinforce- 
ment of & " need for accuracy,” Isooe, et al . 
(1963), reported an increase in male conform- 
ity similar to that reported here at the same 
age levels, although their results at younger 
ages were inconsistent with present findings. 

The preceding comments about an i net ease 
in conformity to peers at older ages applies 
only to male findings. Female conformity de- 
creased slightly over ago for both opinion and 
visual Items, bat the difference did not ap- 
proach statistical reliability. Failure to find 
age trends for females does some damago to 
a maturational or stage explanation of con- 
formity development. Developmental stages 
are usually coroelved as being independent 
of sex -typing. That sex-typing may have 
Important consequences for group functioning 
at these ages is suggested by Vinacke and 
GuUlckson’a (1964) study, They demonstrated 
significant age trends in frequency of ooali \’)n 
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formation for males across ages 7-8, 14-16, 
and 18-22, but failed to find an effect of age 
for females. 

Results from the present experiment for the 
Unanimous Group condition, then, support 
neither a reinforcemert-nurtured-need explana- 
tion, as Hoving, et al . (1969), propose, nor a 
Piagetian stage explanation as put forth by 
Costanzo and Shaw (1966) and espoused by 
Hartup (1970). Results clearly did not show 
the slightest hint of the type of curvilinear 
relation between age and conformity (inverted 
U curve) that would be predicted by these 
stage theories , 



A SITUATIONAL THEORY 

As an alternative to stage conceptions for 
explaining these results, we will advance the 
hypothesis that age changes in conformity are 
due to the direct action of situational factors, 
Several aspects of the present results are con- 
sistent with such an analysis. Results for the 
Social Support condition are compatible with 
an explanation of social influence In terms of 
situational factors. The uniform effectiveness 
of social support (a partner) in reducing con- 
formity indicates that reaction to group pres- 
sure is quite similar across age levels. Ex- 
planations invoking greater or lesser awareness 
of the peer group as a reason for different 
levels of conformity are not consistent with 
these results (Costanzo & Shaw, 1966; Hamm 
& Hoving, 1969). Such explanations would 
have difficulty accounting for both high con- 
formity at lower ages and reduction of conform- 
ity to equivalent levels at all ages by social 
support. Results for adult influence in the 
present stud/ also indicate the importance of 
situational factors. The sex difference found 
in conformity to peers did not appear In the 
adult pressure condition. Moreover, the age- 
trend curves for adult and peer pressure were 
not identical, cont*.iry to what might be ex- 
pected from a general " influenceability'' theory. 
Age-trends in the female data are particularly 
interesting in the absence of strong tr ends for 
females in t*e peer influence condition. What- 
ever the qualitative difference in peer relations 
that accounts for sex differences in peer influ- 
ence, such sex differences apparently do not 
exist in relationship to adult authority, 

Two kinds of situational changes related to 
age can be suggested to account for age differ- 
ences in oonfoimity: (1) changes in social 
organization; (2) changes in flexibility and 
generality of norms. We do not intend to im- 
ply that these two factors encompass aU the 
situational variables that may be differentially 
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associated with age* But these two broad 
factors do seem to include most of the impor- 
tant variables affecting conformity that change 
systematically across age, 

Evidence for changes In social organiza- 
tion across age comes from diverse sources* 
Hartup (1 970) cites evidence indicating sev- 
eral changes that occur through middle child- 
hood: boys increasingly form cliques, cohe- 
siveness of Informal groups increases, and 
rejection based in part on norm-sharing by 
in-group members "'..•appears to function as 
a more powerful determinant of cleavages In 
older children's groups than in younger peer 
groups" (p, 375). Vinacke and Gulllckson 
(19 64) found that boys were increasingly wil- 
ling to form coalitions as they got older but 
that girls maintained an accommodative or 
non-o Jitlon strategy. Changes such as 
these in social organization oould account 
for decline in conformity through middle child- 
hood and for Increase In conformity at the 
high school level, as older adolescents begin 
to be socialized Into the broader society. 

These changes have Important Implications 
for research on conformity development, For 
example, classrooms from which most subjects 
for age-trend studies have been drawn may be 
characterized by increasingly fragmented so- 
cial organization at older ages, Pressure* 
group r -vrbers are thus more likely to be 
members of out-groups; or, at the least, they 
are less likely to be members of an important 
reference grou p. Therefore, obtained age- 
trends in oonformity may not reflect age dif- 
ferences in " influenceablllty . " Instead, such 
curves oould be due to inadvertent changes in 
characteristics of the pressure group across 
age created by testing random samples of sub- 
jects from classrooms. 

The seoond suggestra situational factor 
accounting for oonformity trends over age is 
change in the flexibility and generality of 
social norms. Piaget’s theory implies two 
basic, related changes in children’s under- 
standing of social norms . One change is from 
a rigid, literal, highly explicit conception to 
a more relativistic and flexible conception of 
norms. A seoond and closely related change 
is In learning that norms are essentially con- 
tractual, mutually held agreements applying 
only to the persons Involved, instead of being 
absolute and universally applicable rules. 

These changes bear directly upon the "social 
ambiguity" notion advanced earlier. The ef- 
fect of both of these changes Is to Increase 
social ambiguity through middle childhood. 

With increasing flexibility of norm conception, 
recognition of deviation beoomes less clearand 
certain for both actor and audience; with decreas- 
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Ing generality of norm conception, the relation- 
ship between the audience and the specific norm 
may become a more important determinant of the 
effectiveness of conformity pressure. 

Some of our post-experimental data suggest 
that changes occur in the child's conception of 
the meaning of consensus and dissent ingroups. 
Our older subjects seemed to tolerate differ- 
ences with their peers and expected this tol- 
erance to be reciprocated , One post-experi- 
mental question was, "What do you think the 
others thought of you v/hen you disagreed with 
them?" With increasing age, the answer, 

"They thought I was wrong," decreased in fre- 
quency. This decline paralleled the Increase 
over age in attributions such as, "Other people 
disagree." fThat 50% of First Grade subjects 
did make a common attribution of what others 
thought of them Indicates that at this age chil- 
dren are highly aware of group pressure and Its 
consequences . ] 

Our data also suggest that the child’s con- 
ception of peer-group norms differs from that of 
the adult pressure group. Reasons subjects 
gave for disagreement with peer pressure be- 
came increasingly "realistic" with increase In 
age, e.g,, 11 Different people can be expected 
to disagree." This kind of attribution was not 
given as a reason for disagreement with adult 
authorities, Instead, there was an Increasing 
tenderly for older subjects to be critical of 
adults (or at least teachers) and to reject the 
influence source as "wrong" or "not serious," 
Perhaps the greater acceptance of disagreement 
from peers than from adults at older ages Is the 
result of Greater Knowledge concerning peer- 
group than adult norms, 

The situational theory presented above 
stresees that age differences in conformity are 
directly mediated by social organization and by 
norm structure, Although these two factors In 
turn may be affected by maturational factors, 
of more direct impact on social organization 
and norm structure are environmental factors 
only fortuitously or coincidentally connected 
with age. For example, children from several 
neighborhood elementary schools usually all 
attend the same large central school for the 
last years of high school. This change would 
very likely affect both social organization and 
norm structure. That such a change from one 
school to another occurs *t a particular age Is 
not, of oourse. Integrally related to the appear- 
ance of any critical maturational stage. Other 
situational factors will likewise be tied to age 
merely as the result of cultural traditions or 
convenience, We suggest, however, that situ- 
ational factors are the critical determinants of 
level of conformity, instead of age or develop- 
mental stage, per se , 
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It seems unlikely that age -trend studies 
can extend our understanding of peer influ- 
ence much further. Situational variables are 
clearly important determinants 01 conformity 
at any age. Since situational variables are 



Intricately embedded in the cultural and so- 
cial environment, direct investigation of the 
changing terrain of the social structure across 
age levels will be necessary to clarify the 
nature of conformity development. 
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